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a manner\ of self-expression 



Autobiography, the relating ^of one's life, Is 
we may Infer Jid' hdve always existed; the telling of one's life satisfies many 
dimensions jof beln^ human, whether one be the teller or the . listener. 
Nevertheless, fprmal autfoblography did not become a customalry^^fart of 
Western culture until the elghteerrth century---the /A^e of Enllght 
The eighteenth century was a period when men and women claim^id that an in-^_ 



dividual life was equal In. value to any other life 



merely because It existed. 



that/each person had the right to determine the pol.ltlcal system which would 

:; /* .■ ■ ' ■■' ' ." , . • , ■■ ; . 

govern him, an^ that each person had the right to pursue a self-defined^ v ^ 
happiness with means that were self-d^nermlned. 

Autobiography was a nattiral tool to give Individuals courage to make 
such assei?tlons*. . Encourag;? a persdn to ascertain ^the facts of Tils existence, 

" •; ; t . ' ^ ' ■ - . . ^ \ ' . • ■■' ■"' ■ . • ■ • 

help Mjn shape thein into a coher'ent structure,, and guide^(him in the naming 
^ of values h^ld, skills possessed, and. actions accomplished, and you will see -" 
an indiyidual- asseirt with certainty and c^ourage his own/existence. Two 
eighteenth. century personalities who helped provide this guidance for their " 
peers and -'thousand's who came after were Benjamin Franklin and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. •.'^Franklin and Rousseau were very different personalities, with 

■ ^ I ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 



temp'j^raments poles apart, but both agreed in the value of autobiography, that 

^ the -telling of one's life was self-educational and educational for others. 

The story of their liVes gave Western society autobiographical models which 
. ^; . >■ ' ' ■ ' ' V 

became standards for asserting and learrflng what a life has> to tell. 

■ ■ .■■''■::.['. - ■ ■ , ■ 

' We live in the';3:ate twentieth century in an age that has begun to 

rediscover ^ the l?he assertion of ^ 
one's oyrci self ,;^jbased upon the accurate,^:fividence of one's actual life* "^can 



transfor)| "cveryman" into a self-possessed; i^Aitonomotfei^ person, who cah meet 

his present and 'futur*e , with a certitude gained from hls'pas.t. Franklin 

■■■■■■ , \ ■ . ' ' ^"\x. ■ . . ' ^ ' 

had this self-aissurance, even before the stormy .years of the American 

Reybltftlon, as a^ result of self-analys'ls; he wiiltes In his first attempt ^ 
at autobiography In 1771: 1 . . ' 

AsV;donstant good for June has accompanied? me even to an . • ' 

advaniiea period of life, my posterity will 'perhaps be deslroii^. 
of learning the \neans which I employed, and which, thanks* to ' 
^Providence, so well succeeded with me. They' may also deem theta 
fit to be imitated, should any of them find- themselves in 
similar^ circumstances, that ^ood fortune, when I reflected ; 
on it, which is frequently the case, has indiicied me sometimes " 
to say that were.; if left to my choice, I should have no objection 
, to go oyer the same life from it beginning to, the end, only ^ 
asking the advantage Authors l^e of correcting in a second : 
edition some faults of the first. (Franklin, 1952, p. sV) 

Rousseau, too, evidences the buoyancy which comes from se^^^^lysis: 

I have resolved on an enterprise which has no p*^ 
which,' once complete, will havie no imitator. My ] 
is to display to my k^ind a portrait in every way 
V and the man I shall portray will be myself . 

• 1/ ■ ■••■■^/■■■.■•■'^ 4:1 

Simply myself. I know my own heart and understand 
man. But I am made unlike any one I have ever met; 
venture to say that I. am like no one in the whole world. 
may be no better, but at least I am dif ferent. Whether Nature 
did well or ill in breaking the mould in which s^e fbrmfed^jM^. 
. is a question which can only be resolved after' the readin^6lf 
^ ^ my book. - (Rousseau, ,1954, p^^^ 

We may take issue with Rousseau's lack of modesty, but he^^ given ' 

us. a model for the carefully detailed- self .h^^^ even today can 

help us organize our personal past. . . 

■ ■ . ' **■* ■.■ ' .- ■ "Sr^"'- *- ■ ^ " ■ . •■ ',■■«.■■■■ 

The students- I teach are not overtly concerned with personal 'identity 
unless they ar^ asked to explicitly consider their own. American culture < 
shows increasing signs that individuals ate implicitly caught up with a ' 
desire for clear personal identity, pften exhibiting symptoms- of identity 
crises, but the culture has yet to make. time and opportunity in its social ^ 
norms for the formulation of personal identity as a necessary activity. 
Public education began to Incorporate identity activities into the Krl2' - 
curtlcula''ln the 1960s: language experience education which stresse^^ 
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on-going sense qf personal history, magic circle discussion' grpups, self- \ 
concept sessions for behavioral as well as non-behavioral problem students, 
and the 'many Identity .related activities of the new approaches ^o citizenship 
education were ^among the valuable activities which brought a new dimension to 

."" .'■ -r , " ■ • ■ I ' ' ' ' ^ ' • •> ■ " l " ■ ^ • • ' 

our society's consclous^^ develojj gietT^^ of^ the Individual. Alas,* with budget* ; 
cuts these "frills" of human^evelppment ai^'e the first to go. 

Fortunately, at the University Vdf Louisville, as I write this paper, 
our ^nterdisclpllnaiTr undergraduate^ a%ree progriam still exists, and is 
dedicated, to the self-enrichment of students between 17 and whatever age 
• academic^ inquiry ceaseisi (we have studehts ^ri their 70s) • I am especially 

■ ■ •• r ' . V •/ ■ ■ ^ • ■ ' • ■■ ■ y - ■ ■, ■ 

' interested in* helping the individual formplate personal identity for I feel 

. '• ■ • / . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ * ■ . ' ■ ' ' ■ . • • . " ■ • L ' ' 

that huinan health requires a clear s^nse of what one' s own- interests, tastes, 

•notions, skdJLls, and so forth are. ■ i teach a course called Identity and 

^..-rSoltiVty which has aV one of its major goals the formulation of 'identity in 

each students Another- major goal is an appreciation of identity formulation 

in the several typeg> of high civilization that have^beeh part of owr 

Western heritage. Comparing oneself with others who have lived in history 



' -helps, us to appreciate divergent models of identity jEormulatlon as well 
V as locating methods and ideas, that help\s With our own identity. Identity 
is what ve perceive ourselves as being, and as I will discuss, it can depend 
■ upon dive2:se criteria, it can be structured according to several "isy stems 
* of cultural logic, ajid, it can be relatively mote or less important tib the' 

person given the sociological norms of the age. (Character may^b'e a wre 
. constant entity in culture as it is what humanis do, not how th^y view wh»1 
they do.) , v , ^ ; 

My concerri,that a solid hii^torical framework b^^^^ptovidfed for the 
practice of identity formulation has led to my teaching the course over the 
. past five years with a range of .autobiographies in one culture, spanning 200 
years: the United States from the maturity of Benjamin Franklin to thp presen 
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' The cobrse employs five" to seven autobiographies that comprehend the . • \ • ' 

• sexetai' generations. , Any culti^re over sufficient tijne could provide the 

\ bas^s for thl^ historical dim^nHpn to identity fprmylit^lon. Italy Is. a ; , 

■ culture that 'comes to mind as rich in autobiographical sources >nd providing ^/ 
^ a divetslty of cultural attlt\ides^ towards Identity formulation over a ' 
wldd range of years. • ^ ; ■ / 

' , I' The advantage of using t^ie United States as a model- is not only l^s ^ . . 
\ relevance for tjie present student, but the English-speak^^ 
• who helped to establish modern thought on human identity were integral 
'to tlie institutional norms of law; education, arid governance in our society. 

■M.-.i-^ ':• ■ ■ ^ ■ - . ' - ■■ ■/■. • ■ - . 

Thijee Engl^l'shmen, in particular, Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) , VJohn: LocRe - (1632-1704)^ 

■ ' '\r':/ - - : ' ' '■ ' ' ' "' ■■ ' ''^ ■ ■■ 

and.ji^avid Hume (1711-1776), were significant' to our thought, and institutional 

* deV^plopment in the 18th century, and their ideas persist in their relevance to ' 
lega|L,-edut:ational, and political conslde^^^ of human identity today. 

Thomas Hobbes, in Elements of Philosophy Concerning Body (Hobbes , 1963^ 
posei an ancient Greek ridd]®^ a^. for formulating human identity. Hobbes said,f: ' 
what if yQu have a wooden ship named Theseus that you repair ''^lank by plankV ^ 
nail by nail, until every part of the ship is replaced by a new part, : ; 

' Meanwhile, you have stored each Iteini replaced in a pile behind the original 
ship. / After replacing each part in ;the original ship,; reconstruct , the. / 
Stored parts into a second ship. : The riddle: which is the ship Theseus? 



1 



Your an^er, will depend upon the criterion of identity you' choose to 
structure your vision of the real ship j let us review some^ possibilities: 



1 - If you feelN^hat the original matetials themselves determj^n^ which 
.is. the real sikp Theseus, the reconstructed ship would -be the one. 

2'- If^ you feel that the 'historical act of creation .must^ diet ermine : v : % 
the ship,, then even though each part was replaced, the first ship 
is still; the Theseus.' ^ / ^ ; 

>3 - Both ships could be ai Theseu% If we ar^ue by^ analogy to the biological 
processes of cloning in>Mhlch new Individuals are created Identical - 
in pattern, but dif ferent'- In substance;^ . .' .. ' • 
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Thfe^re ^re undbubtedly other .^^^^ / 
answ|r. should seek to base itself on facts of ^ome sort, and a<lhere to a 
logical argument .' ^ne should; resist a contemporary mode of thought* which 
would call the _.ships\Wseus . I an(? Theseus ' n . . " . ' 

Thomas Hobbes lived id the midst of the political storms, , of nth Century ^ 
England . . Hls^ teviathgin argued for"^ a strong, ordering authority in/ government 
arrived at by mutual consent. His vi^ws-on ideiitity recognized that various ) 
forms, of ordering, one"' s facts of expefirence, attributing meaning to one's life, - 
indeed, determining who. one was , depended upon a guiding criterion. One • 
definidj»ne's terms well, arid th4 self-evidence of . everyday experience would 
support a clear sense of identity, a_s well as ajlfe^tdered by coherent; ' _ 
principle. The aspects of identity thiat suit the formulatiori of human • 
identity'are various, but any asiJect' does, fdnction as a mechanism that 

sends a thread back intp memory to sort into meaningful patterns past and 

; ■ , • ■ ■ • " ' .'.1^.-:-, , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ . 

present experience. In the Identity and Society course I have tj^e students 

organize their life into phases according- to <eeveral preferred aspects; , 
I have them develop critical essays on the lives of historical^ individuals 
based on one .or several aspects 6f identity., Amottg' the aspects used are 
early, memories, family, interests, ide^s, puj;poses, work, ihfluences, emotions 
and tastes, personal territories, .Values,. skills, preferred everyday activities, 
sociai labels, and one's own larigjaage style. - ^ / = V ^ 

tSiving" shape to oneself is the synthetic act which giv«»4the 'facts ^ 
gathered according to aspects of identity their^prbper, weight, meaning, and • • 

'continuity. Often, there is more than one. way to understand oneself ; each ' 
■ ■ ■ ■ . . » ' - ■■■ ■ ; «, ■■ 

path an aspect suggests can open another facet, of ourselves. I tell the 

students in this first phase of the course to considef themselvfes rebuilding 

■ ■ J , ■ , . I ' ' • ■ 

the'shlp Theseiis as they tu*rn„tof.their lives. A modem thinker has put it,. . 
"We are 'like sailors who must rebuild our ship on the open sea, we cannof - 



return to port, nor can we always choose *only the best parts" .(Otto Neurath) ; 
we are launched into life without a clear vision of ourselves^ and life seems 
to demand that we reach a coherent understanding while in tWe midst of the - 
adventure. Analyzing our life according to distinct aspects is the first 
step of ^ i:ritical, autob^-ographical process that can help us gain* a sense 
of integrity while qohtinuing to live' in the midst of events / : 

» The second phase ^of ^n autobiographical ,approaGh to 'xjrie^s present 
identity, 'and a weighing, of /id th^t permit&^adlf ication and augment at/ion, 
is made possible by the logi^at thought of John Locke 1 Locke stressed^^e 
importance of structuring the - facts of identity , . i-. e. the data developed 



according to certain aspects, into a coherent Viatpn of, oneself that bordered 
on ;^ philosophy o'f life, a story of oneself ,^ or, at the mini^um,^ a .set of 
conscious operatiT;ig principles that determined what reality was. ' Locke 
offered not only justi-ficatiorf for ther authority of every; individual to ' 
determine his own^ lif e meaning, he discussed the skills of thj^-easoning^ 
process which would make possible the personal of ideiitity. 

Locke's view of personal identity paraiielfed his democratic view of ^the 
individual: each person is bom a human animal without any inherited 
dispositions; experifence and education determine? the basic elements of human 
character; the individual* is £rg/^/^ shape his life fox better or. for 
worse when he^reaches the age of^adylt competence; In the work which outlines 
these views. An Essay Concerning Hum^n Understanding (1690) ,Lbcke also ' 
articulated the several mental pperat^ons which* underlie autobiographical 
exercise— among thQm, the skills of perception, remembrance^ contemplation-, 
\easoning, judgylhg, and demonstrating with ceYtitude. * 
- ' Locke stre^^sed that identity and character are not necessarily congruent 
unless' the individual makes a codscIqjus effort to shape his character:^ 
according toconcepts of personal identity arrived at through reflection. 

One must study his own hablt^s, qualities; and accomplishments. 'Personal 

' ■ ' * ' ■ • * ■ V ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ' 1 



identity lsy^-wl)at we know about , ourselves , and character Is what .we do 
habltuaUy". We'do ritDt always recognize the traits of our character, and 
t^i^iot speak. of, or even perceive these traits until they are Identified 

through descflpitlon,) and raised to concept through careful definition. Vfhat • 
6ne can name In himself becomes one's- identity; the inte2,lectua,l, emotio/ial, • 
and social skills of the individual may then shape these qualities into 

* m ■ ' ' • ■ , 

permdnertt traits of character. Locke held that whatever went; unrecognized, 
• thus not accessible to correction or improvement, was not part of one's 
personal identity. This latter appreciation is a highly. tadicaL p6sit^.on, 
and, one-wK^ch underli^s^r modern corfception bf, temporary insanity; if 
one acts and is unaware of Ms actioris, uhable to recall what he did .ot his 
role in an evefit, one may be said to not have a personal identity at that , 
particular time. Thus, one must exercise attention- and will at all times \ 

in or<Jer to raiainfcain a coherent ..personality.. . 

■ ■ • ■ * ( 

V It is appropria^te. to consider John Lpcke at some lengtji as we discuss ^ 

& . • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

the v^lue of autobiography, for he has- provided modern autobiography with . ^ 

its fundamental principles and skflls. Reviewing him enables us to see the 
origin of contemporary perspectives anjU^ issues of personal identity. Lock^ 
h^is provided modem philosophy, law, and psychojtigy with, principles of 
personal ident^-ty that still hold sway, .'when modem philosophers write of 
personal identity, John Locke is critical in eVery reflection; when jurists 
debate the polemical principle of temporary Insanity, it is Locke they affirm 
or refute; and,. when individuals seek to overcome the tprbulence and 
"uncertrainty of modem culture, it Is to Locke's positivistic notion of 
self-definition and self-assertion that they turn. Bis methodology which v. 
emphasizes structuring the content of present consciousness is used in 

growth anxi awareness ' groups and behavioral psychology , whlch_stresse.s 

. . . . ■ ■ A : • ■ .■>■-•■ 

positive ^ reinforcement as^ means of shaping arid guiding personal behavior^ 



, Among the structuring prlnc-ipljes that may provide the depth and scope 
"to provide a 4ife with overall coherence are;, those of tlime and content. 
[As to, time, personal Identity can be' an outgrowth -Ofj^a chronological ' ^ 

sequence of events; it caii be t]ie result of biolpgical stages of devielbpment ; 

and, it can be the product of cyclical patterns of behavior, activities, or 

■ * ■ ' ' ' • ' • ^ . .. ^ ■ ■ • ■ ■ . r 

ot]^ex forces that impinge on the indiyidualV Within one of these structuring 

principles of time, the scope and dimension chosen will provide a njore 

refined coherence: one may be -interested in* the history of childhood, 

professional life, or family life. Moreover, few or^many events may be 



dealt with in each, temporal phase chosen. Some of the most profound * 

✓ • • . • . ■ ■ ■ . ,• ■ 

biographies, have been only a fewJyears length and limited in their dimension 

to only' a few events in the period considered. ^ ' ^ 

^ The content principle by which one istriictures diverse facts* of one's . ^ 

life can be/borrowed from literature^, religion, psychologjr, sociology, 

and other cultural ^studies. One should not shy away from the humanistic 

or scientific structures developed 'as ^meaning systems by others; one must 

feel at liberty , to use meaning systems judiciously, as heuristic insights. 

One might approaich the facts gathered with the help of the identity crit?erion 

of family, and use a sOcioJ-ogical principle, such' ^as sibling, rivalry to 

.make a coherent 'Structure from diverse .events, and yet, one canValso apply 

■ ' ■■• .. ■ ^ ^ ■ - • ■■ \' . ' \ ■ ' . ' ■.■')■ ■'. V . - ^ 

a Freudian etiology in turning to one's interactive facts with parents. 
^ n With the styojjents in Identity ^nd Society, I introduce exercises in 
weaving facts of their life lAto. the conceptual schema of various 
sociologists^ and psychologists. ~I also have them review the role classic "ij 
cultural l^tories have had in providing episodic sequences to the way 
they believe life operates. .We review American autobiographies with ain ey^; 
for .time structures and content structure^. ' . ^. . > 

. ' 'The int:eoduction of a semester long journal in the course which has * 
as.its objective the deyelopment of analogies between the student's 



personal experience 'and the experience of ^tlVc historical tnclivldfeal 
studied Is: another, Lock^an exerclscTln the structuring of persondB, identity. 
.Fashioning intetesting and empirically detailed analogies between tthe' life 
qf a. culturally significant person of the pdst, and one's own life^' 
furthers . the Lockean demand for a strong, self-assured confecioushesSi of . 
self. The mental Review of the facts of one's life, and tHe oatefuly 
review of the historical individual, a searching,* empirical analysis i\(i 

\ • ' ^ . • •. . * ■. ■ 1 . 

bo th^ instances is followed by syntheses of meaning applieji to the historical 

.individual' and oneself. The resultant detailed analogy provides the s'tudent 

■ .'■■■« ,-*\^ 

with an identity statement that has cultural-historical depth, and aj^ 
flexibility that comes from the conceiving of identity data in terms of a 
relational system. . ^ ' * 

The third phase of an autobiographical approach to otie' s present / 
identity is made possible by the thought of Darvid Hume. This third 
phase is somewhat more exacting than the Si^arch for facts according to 
cx'iteria, or the structuring of the facts by an ordering principle of 
time or cpntent: V It- is u!^g memory to discover new information about 
oneself.' . • ■' 

What Locke neglected was^ long-term memory . He- said that what we* 

forget abouf ourselves, or what occurred in* the past, is not as signj^ficant 

■ J - • ■ ■ , ■■ ■.. 

^ \>hat is present in our behavior i and^ what we can include in our behavior 

• - " • ■ - ■ ■ ■ . • ■■ ' -■ ■ .' . ■■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ' 

in the future. His neglect of memory and slighting of p;^st experience was 

the consequence of the. pain and tximult through which he lived, ^.ock^ was 

aV child of the many I7t;h century political revolutions in England; he once 

said, "I ho sooner perceived myself in the world, but I found myself in a 

storm that has.lasted almost hitherto (Fowler, 'p. 2)" -Locke became a Vhere 

and now" person; his stress on building on the best of the present was an 

understandable reaction to much that he wished, to forg;et. 



David Hume opposed many of tocke'^s. Ideas, and In his •phll6j5ophy considered 

memory In a profound manner which has led^ to .the presqnt 'discipline of 

; ■ • ■ . . . ' • ~ ' . • . ■ . ^ ■ 

depth psychology. ; -Where Locke stressed consciousness of the present, Hume wrotfe: 

As m^taory alone acquaints /us with the continuance and extent. ^ . . 

/of this s\icc^^$sion Of perceptions, it is toS^be . Considered,' upon - j ^ 
that account' chiefly, as the Ipurce of .personal identity^ Had ; . 

' We ito membryf we never should have any notion of gaufea^ioh, nor ^ ' i.'. 

Cor^sequently^of that chain of causes and 'ef fects, - which constitute ^ 
our selfv or person, Spt having once .acquired this notipn 'of «^ ^ ; ;^ 
causation from thamemdry, we cart ej^tend 'the same chain of ' 
causes^ ^nd consequently the identi^^ • , 

/raemoLify^-^nd*^ times,' an^ clTTCurastajioea^ and actions*, V; 

which we have eaOrirely forgot, but s^uppose in general ^ to have >, * 

. existed. ' For hoV few of our -past actions are th^r6, of which^ 
we^h^e any memory.?/ VJho ^ can tell me,x-ib;r J^stance, what were . ''^ -^ 
his thoughts and actions- on th*^ firs&f-ofJpSnuai^y 1715, the feleventi^ ^ 

.^of March 1719, and W fchirji''of August-^SSTZ-Or wiM he ^a 
bfecause he has entirely forgot the ^nc^idents of tnese days, that the 
pres,ent self is not the'^same person with the self of tnat time; 
and by that me^s overturn all t^e most ' established noltions ;jof V 
personal identity? In^this view, therefore, memory does not so , 
muph produce as discover personal identity,. by| showing us ythe . - 

' relation of cause arfd- effect among our different perceptions. 

it ^11 be incumbent on "thos^ who af^i??m; that .memory produces . ' - ^ 
entirely bur personal^ ide^t;4.ty ^to give a reason why Ve can thus 
expend our idfen^tity .leyond our memory. - (Hume ir^ 1^-7^, pp. 274-8.) 

■ • ' ' . .-^^ .... .; , ' ■ . .'V-'- ■ 

David Hume Vs emphasis tliat memory -discovers persdnal iaen.t;it>?, .rather 





ah producing it. through selective. recovery, is against Locke's notion 
that^ what we do not remember is not us. Hume insisted,! as Sigmund Fteud 
did laterv, that we are what' we have experienced, and that ^ we can enlarge 

■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ *• ^ ■ " ■ "^"^ ■ ' u-..'. 

our identity by , discovering Ipng forgotten, incidents. ^ 

We should not delude ourselves; that ouif {jast life^is either tjnimportant 
to our presenFx)r~ beyond recove^v In facict given the findings of contemporary, 

' ' ■ ^ : ■ \ 

developmental psychology, have poor justification in arbitrarily defining 
a personal identi.ty that- does not* find its lines of definition from the past * 
selves of our childhood, youth, 'adolescence, and continuihg"Tiiaturdty-.J^,X^^^ 

much Locke can lead 'to fictionalizing the present image of ^ourselyes;. we miist 

•' - • , ' ■ ■..«»;■■■■■■.*.,.*.■ 
look to the facts of our past to see ourselves truly. A difficult under takinR, ^ 

.V ■. ' ;• • ■ - ' ■ . ," 

but the work of twentieth century psychology eases the way. ' ' v - ^ ' 

■ . . ■ • •" ", ^ '■ . . ' ' • . ■■ ■ ■ 

The insiciits of Sigmund iFreud, Carl Jung v and other depth psychologists 
of the twentieth ^century who have contributed teethe, study of identity and; 

12"' ' 
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and character, bring out the need to develop skills of memory which can 
penetrate the various, ages of our past developtnent , amplifying partial 
images into full tableaus of past experienc^l 'as jweli as the need to think 

' ' : . ' ■ ■ - ^ ' . ■ .' '.^ 

critically about the .facts we identify in such introspection.^ * 

/ . '/ • ■ _'. . ■ . - ' ■', 

Happily, the work of Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung, and others, offers 

us «e.thods whereby we can plumb these depths of memory. *Many <3f the - 

. ^ / ■ . ■ ■ V - 

techniques of depth psychology can be used in self-guide^, reflectio^i on -v 
personal identity. C<5ns*t rue ting an autobiography is not/psychothprapy; 
it is a consciously creative series of reflections which ^-are less emotive 
than' therapy, and mpre valuable for reinforcing one's awareness of personal 
skills, 'Values, intfeirests, tastes, and the many other criteria of personal 

' ./■■' / ' ^'•'•^-v''' ^ • - ^ • ■ . ' S ' . ' 

identity, than therapy, which seeks solutions to a present problem, or 
-supports present growth, not stressijig the articulatloX of traattzs of 
character that constitute/personial identity. 

• A *strong personal ident\ty, one that is\flexible, yet constructed from 
the rtrue d^ta of bur experience, tan support and facilitate therapy. The 
maladjustments and distortions that come from the minor or- major trauma of x^' * 
experience, if they are "to be discovered and healed , require an ego that 
:ca5 participate in the discovery,: and integrate the new information into an / 
adequate -sfense of present identiiy. The autobiographical exercise of memory 
giscbvery allows for a glancing off of areas in which a therapist must be 
• piresent as a' guide. • Autobiq^aphical memory discovery is equivalent to the 
exercises in selfri^nalysis followed. M Ereud in the writing of Interpretation of 



Dreams . : Much iMprn^'tion can be a^ulred that leads to new* perspectives on 
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the past and the present, however,, any Vdeep-seated pathologies remain hidden 
because of the natural limits of a, fallible ego. If the persoil gets too close 
to painful material, a rep.ression, a sublimation, or dther defenses, will 
naturally occur. ' / 

Tile exercises I pursue with the students to develop this third phase 

of autobiographical recognition— -the discovery of new facts of self through 



memory-are -of two^inds. One Is the ment'al recall of past events which ^re - . 

sought Initially by theme, such tis past achievement, past love affair, i)a'st - 

family gatherings, ^and then, by. visualizing the event in its detailed mental 

jimagery, the person is exp6sed to facts which may shed n^w light on the event, 

or even ficts that are new in themselves. (Freud's view that such memories 

'- ■ , ■ \ ■ . : -. 
may be fittional in themselves is understood XFreud, 1959); a« ^individual s > 

analysis bf the scenario recalled still provides key. images which could , in 
therapy open up the realm of experience screened in the memory. Moreover," 
grappling consciously with the memory to identify and. ascribe significance ' i,- 
to specific images could allow the: person to assimilate gainful material . , 
in the due measure such self-analysis permits.) . 

The second kind Is the viewing of-oneself as a third person, which 
allows one to"'review both past events in which. he or she was engaged as one. 
would "watch i film of eneself.. In th^s activity, the student writes abou^ ' 
"he" or "she" performing a certain act. This sharp ^objective view, which is 
solidly behavioral, and excludesi^otivation, provides data which, in its 
empirical fullness (in a phenomenolo^ical sense)' can be the bases for. an ' \ 
inferential process that lends. new meanings for the event reviewed. Variations 
■ 'of tWis ; third person) ..^'pproach has been/used by Allen L. Edwards in his 
' . personality invento'ry . (EdWardS, ^1966) and by the. German . expressionist writer , 

Franz Kafka^ in: liisjeries of reflect)ons entitled "He" (Er) (Kafka, 1975) . 
."Both Edwards and KSfka help one to perceive oneself in an initially harsh, 
yet greatly informative light. 

Autobiography is a human act, an anthropological fact of how we 
^may operate if we so choose. Respectiij'g the vi^ws and the lives of otir 
cultural predecessors can only enrich our present as particular individuals, 
in the human story. _ / * • , . 



Footnotes 



. I have included in the bibliography several examples of the aforementiaoned^ 
v^ducational program that further personal identity in , the student . I have 
included a work by MaryAnne Hall on language experience education; I ^ 
selectQd a bibliography on values education compiled by Douglas Superka 
and btheVs which is outstanding in* its thc^rough review of current pedagogy; 
and, I hav^ included two works on what may broadly be called "humanistic ; ' 
education" in its a^/lention to dimensions of "self-concept" and "affective" 
"learning: one is an anthology of readings, edited by Read and^ Simoti, which 
inclUj^s pieces by psychologis,t educators such'' as Carl Rogers and 
Alfred S. Altschuler; the other is on the concept of confluent education 
by George Isaac Brown. • ^ / • 

' , ..,,)■ ' ■ / ■ ■ ' ; . ■ . ■ • 

1 will mention one contemporary philosopher of identity whose work is not 
alone in assuring>the contemporary relevance of John Locke to questions of 
personal identity^ but who is one of the best writers on the subject: 
David* Wiggins . See the bibliography* 
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